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A Message from NETC. . . 




Dear CollcajLiNc. 




thai niiliofis dui if\>rUl ca^utpwy hc^scd on injnrnuitn^n has conic nh^rc icffndlv 
and more ftilly than anyone had predicted, ancf i/yc/>aci* (;fcL<tn(fniic cnul 
technol(ff>ical chan^i^c sh(fn's no sij^n ofiihatifii^. 




Ifiiv aiv to succeed in this competitnv eniintfimeni. mi>*'c f^fi^nr citizens nnr^t 
attain hii^h fa els <ff tcchn(floi^ical comfHience mid lonnnne to learn thntnjLihiPin 
their Hies, f hisfftfses a^rcat challenge for hi^^hcr edncatitnt: jmnidin^i> mass 
education at snccessire/y hitiher skill la vis. Xo/cfw^e does this n^s/fonsihilitv rest 
ntorestnm^iily than uith the ctmnnnnity c<plk\iies: for millions tfstfnlents nc hold 
the key tofmnluctire lires in the tnvnty-first centnn. As that neir centufy a/>- 
pn^achew (Pur cam/mses are seninf^ more iromen. ethnic antl lani>iuiiie nn'non- 
ties, immitip^ants. the sons aiuf daat^hte^y of the poor andi^ther if(^n''tradition{ir' 
students. \Xi* nil/ he called on to take the lead in pnniditit^ increasitijif nnnrhefy 
(f these students — and iraditioncd students — nith the hi^qher leiels t^f prepara- 
tion needed in inxler to succeed at four-year colk\iies and uniiersities. 




7lH*Xati(mal liffectite Transfer dmsoflium uas fonned in kite 19S7 in the 
heliefthat c(nnmunity c(flk[i{es in the 1990 s hare an hist(pric n'sponsitnlity ~ 
and (ppotluuity — to increase the tnimherofstudetfts who tmnsfertff four-vear 
institutions, fnmi the outset, ue hare felt that the best way to meet this res/Hmsi~ 
hilify was to sponsor a pn\tirani ofefuality research that attacks the basic i.<sues 
sumnipn/infi the tratisfer function. Ihe Consi^fHufu en^t^asicd liW Associates to 
conduct this research at SHTC^alle^es. ami we aw tnnnendously excited about 
the amcfvte fvsults that bare emef^ed fnmi the first year of this work, 7ho.se 
tvsults atesunnnarized iPi this repofi. 




Tf.w msearch rerieuvd in the followip^^ pa^es is €ihva({r beiUM utilized at 
Con.sortium ctfllefies to reiiew and tmpn^ie transfer education. Our research 
pixf^ram is continuiuM^ and we l<H>k forward to .sharin^ti additi(f}Uil findin}>s with 
you in the near future. 




For the National HftWtiw rratrstcr (ionsoniuni 




Thoinas \\\ Itnxt, jr.. Chancellor 
l'<K>thill-!X* An/.a (loninuinity (lollc^c Disthd 
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Preface 




Jlhc NatitHial Fftcciiw Transtcr Consortium (NIHX^) was fbunclecl so that 
comtnunity colleges could work together to enhance their capability to trans- 
fer students to four-year colleges and uniwrsities. Regarding research as a 
ke\' to progress, NH'IX' asked us to: 

• i>ring clarity to the transfer issue; 

• identif\- effec tiw practices appropriate to the different circufiistanc es 
faced by cotntnunitN' colleges: 

• establish a database tliat would enable \ alid comparisons to be made 
among WTC colleges. 

rhis volume summari/es progress after the first years efforts. I)urit\u this 
initial pha.se, BW conducted fieldwork at all the SV'VC colleges and mailed a 
(juestionnaire to more than ,^()J)(M) students. W^ith an average respon.se rate 
of forty-four percent, a database containing suney responses from about 
1 k(KK) students has been created- Other student data — ethnicity, age, gen- 
der, enrollment status, etc. — has been added to the survey information on 
all credit enrollees from each college for Spring and I'all This massive 
database — amounting to infonnation on almost 3<)0,()(K) students in I:^ 
states — is unicjue. A wide raiige of transfer is.sues can now be examined 
(juantttati ^ly and comparatively for the first time. 

Kvvrv' community college has a distinctive context, educational program, 
faculty and student body. The data for each S\\TC college have thus been 




;maly/ecl inciiviciualK" in a report presented otily to that e(>lk\ue. In addition 
to these individual college reports, a companion volume pro\ idts concep- 
tual underpinnings (or the anal\ :'s. It redefines the measurement of transfer 
rate, introduces the concept of transfer effectiveness, proposes a mode! of 
factors affecting transfer, and descnlx-s organixationa! practices that may be 
cffectiw in assisting different types of students to transfer. This Kxecutive 
Sunimar\- provides an o\er\ ie\v of that report. 

The founding members of the National Kffective ^I ransfer Consotlium 
haw made this research possible. \\V believe tlie results w ill have a pro- 
found effect on how the transfer function is peiceix ed. Futlher. we hope 
that this work w ill enable communitx^ colleges to identifs' prioritx* tireas for 
dex'eloping a rcfx-Hoire of effectixe transfer practices that match their nec^^ls. 
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AND PUBLIC 
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Defining a New Transfer Rate 



C 



Mmmuinity colleges have oftcti !x*cn acvuscd of doing :in inadec|uaie 
job of transferring their students to four-year colleges and universities, 
liut coninuinit)- colleges do in fact transfer many students from incTeasingly 
diverse populations, even though most come to them for reasons other than 
transfer. A gap has tlius Ix^en created Ix'tween the reality of community 
college transfer success and public perceptions, 

A primar>' cause of this perception gap is the way in which transfer rate 
has l>een defined. Though approaches to the measurement of transfer 
activity varv* from state to state, mme of the common definitions accurately 
or lairK' measure the relativ e success of community colleges in transferring 
students. 

Perhaps tlie most common definition of tnm.sfer rate is: 

Number of Transfers 



X 100 



Total Credit Enrollment 

I sing this definition (abbreviated as T over HK the average 1988 Spring 
to I*ali transfer rate for Nin'C> colleges was about five percent — a level that 
does nor represent the irue tran.sfer accompli.shmenis of NHTC; members. 

T over H prov ides an accurate answer to the wrong cjuestion: "\\ hat per- 
centage of the total student body enrolled for credit in a given semester 
transferred in that .semester?" >'et mo.si enrollecl .students in a given term 
simply are not able to tran.sfer at the end of tliat tenii. particularly ihose who 
have only recently enrolled in the college or hav e accumulated few credits» 
This common definition therefore artificially lowers transfer rates by inappro- 
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priately counting all e'n?x>l!cel uvdit stMcicnis in a giwn s^-nK'stcr in the do- 
nominator of the tornuila. ix\uaallcss of w Ik-iIkt ihvy aiv able to transfer in 
that semester. 

There is a simple and powerliil solution to the measurement issues inher- 
ent in this and other common definitions of transfer rate. 1'he denominator 
for the transfer rate should iv the "exitini^ cohort " of students in a tenn — 
that is. those students w ho were ei^rotled tor credit in one term did not 
re-enroll in the subsc({uent tenn. We call these students Leavers. 

histead of i' over H. w e propose a hcn' transfer rafc 



which is the ntimher of lYansfers divided by the numbei of Leavers (non-re- 
enrollini* student.s) from one tenn to the next — or. in short. T o\er L. 

This dehnitio!! shifts the concept of transfer nite, !t identities transfer rate 
as the answer to a meaningful <|uestion: AX'Iiai percentage of students lea\^ 
ing community college go on t<^ four-year institutions'^' 

The new transfer nite is fair, elegant, easy for polic ymakers aiui the public 
to understand, and simple to calculate. A few refinements can fuiiher 
shaqxMi the concept, *rhe definition logically ought to include in the de- 
nominate >r only students who could reasonabK' transfer. Therefore, it is 
sensible* to exclude from the total of Leavers those credit enn^llees who 
alirady have HA's or are concurrently entolied in or on leave frotn a tour- 
year college or universitx'. In addition. man\- Leavers have earned few er than 



Number of Transfers 



X 100 



Number of Leavers 
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Many Studenf% Do Not 
Re<MiroU the Next Term 
and About Half Have Letts 
than Six Credit!^ 




i*l i fVtilt J"""'. 



six credits. Since only a tiiiniuc pcrccniagc of these Lcawrs coiikl transfer 
without returning to comnumity college, they also should he excluded from 
the denominator. These refinements are iricorporated into tl:e calculation of 
tile new transfer rate used in this repon. 

The figure below illustrates the dramatically different pictuiv of transfer 
that occurs by shifting to T over L: Instead of an average transfer rate of 
a}>out S percent using T o\er NETC memlx*rs lia\'e an average of alxntt 
2> perc ent using T over L. 




40% 6(m 
Tramfer Kate 
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This concvpuiiiii/ation yields aiiothcT ciivicicnci. ()utsicic'i> too oltcn scv 
transfer as cotnix^iiiiw with \( national activities when tliey are both \ ital 
missions ot" conitnwnity eolk^ues. W hy not use the ideas dewlojx'd tor trans- 
fer rate to define a companion vocational rate? 'I his new X'oeaiional (loniple- 
lion Rale. \* oxer I, would ineasinv the proponion of vocational students in 
the existing eohon w ho haw sutvessfully complete J their conimuniiy col- 
lege studies. Taken together, T over I. plus \' over T could prov ide* a rich and 
balanced picture of c-ommunity college accomplishments. 



Expected Transfer Rates 



Discussions about cotntiiunily college accouniafMliiy often iniplieitiy as- 
sume that the colleges attain a cenain tratisfer rate. Hui this assump- 
tion l>egs two critical cjuestions: Is there a rate of transfer which might he 
expected o\ a community college? Should all colleges Ik' expecte^ to attain.^ 
the satne transfer rater' Thv answer to the former cjuestion is a cjualified yes; 
to tile latter, no. The following discussion summarizes the atialyses leading 
to tiiese conclusions. 

V.wiy community college operates within a broad setting of complex 
legal, fiscal, econoinic. detiiographic. regulatoiy and s(K*ial factors iliat influ- 
ence college policies and programs, rhese factors — the "external context" 
— fix the boundaries of w hat a college can achiew in ii.s transfer education 
program. The figure on tlie facing page depict> this realilx* by presenting a 
model of factors that our research suggests affect transfer, with tlie outer ring 
n^presenting external factors. After examining infonnation from all SKYC col- 
leges, we haw reacheti the following conclusion: Kxternal factors largely be- 
yond a college's control detennine a range within which a college s transfer 
rate can be expected to lie. 

c;on.secjuentK\ not all community colleges should expected toalt.iiii 
the same transfer n^te. l!ach college can be* thought of as hav ing an llxpected 
Tran.sfer Rate Range detemiitied by its -/xtemal factors. Since colleges haxe 
\er\* diffea*tii .settings, their transfer .ates shoukl be cjuite different from one 
another. 
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Since COLLEGES 

HAVE VERY 
DIFFERENT SETTINGS, 
THEIR TRANSFER 
RATES SHOULD 

BE QUITE 
DIFFERENT FROM 



ONE another: 
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\\V have coniplcloci prcHniinaiy anaiysc.s aimed at calculating Kxpcvtcd 
lYanstcT Rale Ranges for NHIX! eoHeges. The data show thai colleges with a 
high {XTceniage of full-lime siiiJenis lend lo haw higher transfer rates than 
colleges with a low percentage of full-time students. This correlation is not 
accidental. Some of the same external factors that influence transfer rate also 
affect the percentage of futi-time students at a college. The percentage of 
f ull-time students thus represents a proxy for the influence of those external 
factors, and. conse(|uentl\\ knowing a coll^'^^c s jxTCentage of full-time stu- 
dents allows us to estimate its transfer rate. 

The next figure illustrates this relationship. Kach point symbolizes one col- 
leges {xnxentage of full-time students and its transfer rate, llie straight line 
represents !-xpecied Transfer Rates — that is, the transfer rates we would 
predict based on the colleges" percentage of full-time students. The curved 
lines around the straiglit line signify the range within which transfer rates are 
expected lo lie. 

What if a college's actu il transfer rate is above the curved line? One could 
then sunnise that its transfer activities are cjuite effective. In contrast, if a col- 
lege's actual transfer rate is Ixlow the curved line its transfer rate is less than 
what its setting suggests it could be, and its transfer activities probably need 
careful examination. Listly, a college with a transfer rate within the curved 
lines mighi Ix* pl'*ased, though not content, with this accomplishment; its 
transfer activities probably are keeping pace with the difficult and challeng- 
ing environment faced by today s community colleges. 

In sunimarv". whether ihe issue is ac countability or self-iniprovement, the 
above calculations provide a tool to place a college's transfer rate into tlie 
perspecti\*e (^f what is possible in its ow n context. 
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Transfer Effectiveness 
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he prccedin^u analysis ivached an inipoiiant conc lusion: A college s 
Kxpectecl lYansfer Rate is largely deteniiined by external factors, hut its 
actual transfer rate falls above or Ix^lovv its expected range l>ecause of the 
effcctirencss. or lack of effecti\*eness, of its transfer acti\ ities. Transfer rate 
and tnmsfer etTectix eness are therefore distinct concepts, with the former 
largely determined by external factors and the latter hea\ ily dependent on 
tile transfer strategies and organizational practices of the college. 

How should transfer c*ffectiveness be measured? 

The basic idt*a is simple enough: VhinsfiT I:lfet iircNc\ss is (be Httmhcrof 
students irh(P (rcnisfer compared !a the )iinuher of students that one expects to 
trans/en Measuring the denominator — the number of students one expects 
to tninsfer — is operationally difficult, however 

In the student suivey we conducted at all SV.TC colleges, an average of 42 
percent of the LcMxers said transfening had been an iniponant reason for at- 
lenditig the community college. I*or the purposes of measuring Transfer VX- 
fectivencss, we consider these studetits as those w ho could ha\e been ex- 
pected to tnmsfer. 

I'urther anaKsis shows that sotiie students wiio could haw beefi expected 
to tnmsfer in fac t transferred — w e c all them Type 1 students. Others did tiot 
re-enrol! and did not transfer, despite* the expectation that they would (or 
ewntually will) transft^r — we call thc^m Type II students. 



However, the majority of Leavers {S9 percent on the average across NbHX: 
cx)lleges) said that transferring was not an inif^mant reason to attend their 
community college. Most of these students did not in fact transfer — we call 
them Type IV students, FinaH\\ some students transferred even though they 
had not considered going on to a four-year college and protxibly could not 
have {x*en expected to transfer. We call such **non-traditional" transfer stu- 
dents Type III students. The table below displays the average percentage of 
these types of students among NETC memlxT colleges. 




Transfer Goals and Transferrino 
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Tu Miiiiiiuu i/.c: 




The 7 ipc / student is expected to transfer and does so; 




The Type II student is expected to transfer and does not do so: 


I HESE MEASURES... 


The 7iy«' /// student is not expected to transfer, but does so; 


HOLD THE PROMISE 


The 7j/7<'/rstutient is not expected to transfer and does not do so. 


OF ENABLING 


As these measures are developed further, they hold the pn)iiiise of ena- 


COMlvlllNlTY 


hlini; community colleges to target their fimsfer actix ities more effectively. 
Now we are conceptually armed with the elements needed for an opera- 


COLLEGES TO 


tional definition of tran.sfer effectiveness. 7'ransfer l!ffetti\ ene.ss is the num- 


TARGET THEIR 


ber of students w ho transferred dix ided by the numlx-r who are expected to 


TRANSFER 


transfer, which is: 


AcrivrriES../' 


# Type I students + # Type in stiid«.nts 

— — X 100 

# Type I students + # Type II students 

The figure on the f:icing page shows how NHT(' colleges \ aried in their 



■rran.%rLM* Hffcctiwtu-ss. This ealculation doers not peMiali/o colleges that have 
large vocational technical proi?ra!ns and. consccjucntly, have a lar^t?e pool of 
students w ho tieilher u atit to transfer nor do so (T\ pe W students). It rather 
rew ards colleges that enable ^/;/)* student to transfer w hether or not he she 
at first fell transferring was an important goal. Thus, effectivetiess exce'-ds 
100 per cent at sotne eolieges because the\' transferred a relatiwh* high pro- 
portion of Type III stuelents. 
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There IS 

NO SINGLE OR 
SIMPLE PRACTICE 

THAT WILL 
DRAMATICALLY 
INCREASE 



TRANSFER. 
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Enhancing 

Transfer Effectiveness 



he iiicasurvs tiiscuNse'd abow LMiahlc us to address the central issue of 
this research project: flow can colleges enhance their transfer effectiveness? 

To answer lliis cjuestion, we identified Ninx: colleges w ith high transfer 
etfecliveness and examined practices the\' used that niiglit he adapted by 
other colleges. We found much \ ariety and many effective practices. Ixil one 
conclusion stands out: There is no single or simple pra^ e thai will di^a- 
UKUically iticrc^ase transfer. At most \X\\\\ colleges, we saw transfer actixiiies 
that are innovative and well impiemenied, but by ihemseK es failed to have a 
significant and lasting impact on the college\s overall transfer function. 

What then distinguishes colleges with liigh ti^msfer effectivene.ss? 

In colleges with high transfer effectiv eness, we discovered a multitude of 
activities — .some loosely tied together, others centrally organized — that 
provided a foundation of support for specific transfer strategies which 
matched the needs and characteristics of the college. 

In other words, the research showed that transfer effectiveness deix^fuls 
on two complex sets of factors — a college\s organizational environment 
and how well it implements specific transfer-related strategies. 

Sometimes colleges are utiaware of the organizational and implementa- 
tion i.ssues they mu.st simultaneou.sly attend to in order to achiev e and main- 
tain high transfer effectiveness. We are now exfxvimenting w ith the follow- 
ing guide that colleges can use to check on how well they manage major 
factors influencing transfer effectiveness. 




The laM two cjucsiiun.s on the guide ticsci*\e .s|xvial attention. The analy- 



sis identified Type HI (or noivtraditionah transjer students who transferred 
even thoui?h the\' had not enrolled at a community college with the goal of 
going on to a four-year campus. 'lypc 111 students include some ethnic mi- 
norities, older re-t^ntr\- students, low-income students, and students who are 
the first in tiieir families to attend college. 

The research indicates that: 

• ^fVarvsfer practices effective for traditional (1ype I) students may not ade- 
cjuateiy reach or affect Mudents w iili a low propensity to transfer: 

♦ .Most \\\VC colleges succeed in transferring onK* a relatively low per- 
centage <»f potential T\pe 111 students. 

Thus, there exists a large pool of students who do not now transfer hut 
t(»uld do so with the right help and encouragement. This pool of students, if 
lapped, could signiticanth incrc^ase a college s overall transfer rate. 

*rhis suggests th;it colleges can increase their transfer effectiveness In 
idenlifyitig potential ^fype III studt^nts and designing transfer activities tai- 
lored to their needs. 

The i hallenge for the P>9(i . max well he one ot clev eloping org;mi/a- 
lional env ironments and sp( .ific transfer strategies that can strike a balance 
l)elvveen meeting the transfer needs of tnKiilic >nal <Ty{)e i) and non-tradi- 
tional (Type III) transfer students. 







If ybu Want 

To Know More... 



This Executive St/mma/y provides the highlights 
of the full NETC Report on Enhancing Transfer 
Effectiveness. 

The full report discusses in much more detail: 

m tlie new transfer rate measure 

m expected transfer rates 

m transfer effectiveness 

m effective transfer strategies and practices 
for traditionat and non-traditional students 

It also reveals surprising patterns of enrollment 
and retention as well as graphically Illustrating 
where students go when they leave community 
college, 

Phase 2 will provide member colleges with diagnostic 
tools for assessing and improving their transfer practices. 



Membership in the Nationaf Effective 
Transfer Consortium is open to aii U.S. 
and Canadian public community colleges 
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